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PREFACE 



For very different reasons the two kings who lived at the begin- 
ning of the period to which this part of the History is devoted have 
received more attention in modern times than any of their pre- 
decessors or successors on the Egyptian throne: Akhenaten, on 
account of his religious and artistic innovations, and Tutankh- 
amun, on account of the chance survival of his tomb at Thebes 
with its fabulous contents untouched since antiquity until its 
discovery in 1922. Neither of them was accepted as having been 
a legitimate ruler worthy of inclusion in the king-lists of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty kings Sethos I and Ramesses II, as recorded 
in their temples at Abydos. While they and their successors until 
the end of the Twenty-first Dynasty occupied the throne of 
Egypt, important events were happening in Western Asia, the 
course of which is traced in this volume. The long Kassite rule in 
Babylonia came to an end and the rivalry between Assyria and 
Babylonia began. The Hittite empire reached its peak, declined 
and fell, as did the Elamite kingdom in Persia. The Phrygians 
appeared on the scene for the first time. Along the Mediterranean 
shores, in Phoenicia and in Ugarit new forms of writing were 
developed. Palestine emerged from its long period of anonymity 
with the rise of the Hebrew kingdom culminating in the reign of 
Solomon. Inevitably some of these events and others too, such as 
the southern movement of the so-called Sea Peoples, affected 
Egypt either directly or indirectly and she was fortunate in 
having on the throne a succession of warrior-kings who were able 
to ward off the worst of the threats to their country’s independence 
either by military action or by judicious diplomacy. Indecisive 
battles between the Hittites and the Egyptians under Sethos I 
and Ramesses II ended with a peace-treaty which was honoured 
by both nations until the Hittites had ceased to be a power in 
Western Asia and the Sea Peoples had taken their place as the 
most serious menace to Egypt. The first clash came in the reign 
of Merneptah when the Sea Peoples, in alliance with the Libyans, 
invaded the western Delta but were beaten in a six-hour battle in 
which they suffered heavy losses. Further battles on land, outside 
Egyptian territory to the north-east, and in one of the mouths of 
the Nile, fought by Egypt’s last great pharaoh, Ramesses III, 
proved more conclusive and the danger of invasion from the 

[xxi] 
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PREFACE 



north was removed. The Libyans, however, in spite of being 
driven back by Ramesses III, continued to encroach on Egyptian 
soil and ultimately, under his weak successors of the same name, 
they set up communities in the Delta and at Heracleopolis, near 
the entrance to the Faiyum. Their relations with the native popu- 
lation are not easy to understand. On the one hand Libyan bands 
are reported as harrying workers in the royal necropolis as far 
south as Thebes, and on the other hand Libyans served as mer- 
cenaries in the Egyptian army. Not very many years after their 
arrival a descendant of one of the chiefs of the Libyan community 
at Heracleopolis named Sheshonq was able to establish himself 
on the throne as king of Egypt, but his reign lies outside the scope 
of this volume. 

The central theme in the Aegean region is the spread of 
Mycenaean civilization. Although deeply influenced by Minoan 
culture, the rulers and the upper classes of the Mycenaeans im- 
posed their own pattern upon the outlook and the art of the 
peoples of the mainland. They built strongly fortified castles, 
organized their realms into powerful kingdoms and made con- 
quests overseas. In the fourteenth century, when the Mycenaean 
civilization was at its zenith, the overseas settlements extended 
from Acragas and Syracuse in Sicily to Miletus in Asia Minor 
and to Cyprus. At this time when the civilizations of the Near 
East enjoyed a high level of prosperity and the resources of 
Europe and the Western Mediterranean were being developed, 
especially in minerals, the Mycenaeans held the intermediate 
zone through which most of the seaborne traffic passed between 
Europe, Africa and Asia. Mycenaean objects and Mycenaean 
traders reached many distant parts of the world, and the Greek 
language was enriched by contact with many peoples. Mycen- 
aean experiences were incorporated in the myths which were to 
be transmitted to the Classical world and to modern times, and the 
foundations of Greek religion were laid in a Minoan— Mycenaean 
context which was itself influenced by the other religions of the 
Near East. 

The decline of the Mycenaean civilization was a result of a 
general deterioration of trade and a dislocation of political condi- 
tions, to which the Mycenaean states themselves contributed by 
attacking one another and by destroying Troy. The Aegean 
Bronze Age drew to its end with the migrations of less civilized 
peoples into the Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor, which led in 
their turn to the migrations of Greek-speaking peoples from the 
North into Greece and from Mycenaean Greece to Crete, Cyprus, 
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PREFACE xxiii 

Asia Minor and other places. It was in this final stage of the 
Mycenaean world that the expedition of Agamemnon against 
Troy took its place in Greek legend and provided Homer, 
centuries later, with the theme of the Iliad. The prehistoric cul- 
tures of the Western Mediterranean region, including the islands 
and the coastal lands, are described in Chapter xxxvn, and the 
account is carried down to the arrival of migrants and colonists 
from the Eastern Mediterranean in the Early Iron Age. 

Four contributors wish to express their gratitude to other 
scholars for giving them assistance: Dr R. D. Barnett to Dr J. 
Chadwick, Dr M. and Dr T. Dothan and Professor O. R. 
Gurney in his revision of Chapter xxvm, and to Professor Gurney, 
Mr J. D. Hawkins and Dr G. I. Martin in his revision of Chapter 
xxx ; Professor D. J. Wiseman to Professor J. A. Brinkman for 
generously placing at his disposal the manuscript of his doctoral 
thesis (see the bibliography to Chapter xxxi, G, 2 and A, 3), and 
allowing him to use it freely when writing Chapter xxxi ; Professor 
J. M. Cook to Mr R. V. Nicholls; Professor W. K. C. Guthrie 
and the Editors to Mrs Helen Hughes-Brock for additions to 
the bibliography of Chapter xl. The Editors are also indebted to 
Dr Chadwick for the generous help which he has given in 
matters deriving from the decipherment of Linear Script B. 

The task of the Editors has been greatly facilitated by the 
friendly cooperation which they have received from the staff of 
the Cambridge University Press and they wish to thank them 
both for the readiness with which they have given it and for their 
patience in enduring the delay which has attended the submission 
of the text to the printer. Several contributors have availed them- 
selves of the invitation of the Syndics to revise their chapters, and 
they, as well as the Editors, are grateful for the opportunity thus 
afforded to make use of information which was not available when 
the chapters appeared in fascicle form. 

It is with sadness that the Editors record the deaths of no 
fewer than seven contributors since the publication of the previous 
part: Professors W. F. Albright, J. Cerny, O. Eissfeldt, C. W. 
Blegen, A. Goetze, R. Labat and R. de Vaux. 

Chapters xxix and xxxii by Professor Labat were originally 
written in French and were translated into English by Mr D. A. 
Kennedy of the Centre national de la recherche scientifique, Paris. 

I.E.S.E. 

N.G.L.H. 

E.S. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE DOMINATION 
OF SYRIA (1400-1300 B.C.) 

I. MITANNIANS AND HITTITES— TUSHR ATTA 
AND SHUPPILULIUMASH 

Syria lies at the crossroads of the Near East between Mesopo- 
tamia in the east, Anatolia in the north and Egypt in the south. 
Both Mesopotamia and Anatolia are lacking in indispensable raw 
materials which they must acquire by trade. For them, then, 
Syria means access to world trade. Through Syria pass the over- 
land communications that lead from one to the other. More 
significant still, Syria possesses ports where merchandise from 
far-away countries is received and exchanged for whatever Asia 
has to offer. By land and by sea Syria is also linked to Egypt, 
another important centre of ancient civilization. For these reasons 
all political development in the Near East tends toward the domi- 
nation of Syria by its neighbours. In antiquity possession of this 
key position assured supremacy in the world as it then existed. 
The fourteenth century, a period of intensive interrelations among 
all parts of the world, was no exception. In fact, the struggle for 
the domination of Syria was never more marked than during this 
period. 

The efforts of the various powers involved in the struggle were 
facilitated by the ethnic and social conditions which they en- 
countered when they invaded Syria. The Amorite rule over the 
country had created a large number of small city-states which were 
organized along feudalistic lines. This had become more accen- 
tuated when the Hurrians, revitalized by Indo-Aryan dynasts, 
had expanded from Upper Mesopotamia toward the west. Hur- 
rian knights had then replaced the Amorite princes, taken over 
the best parts of the land for themselves and their liegemen 
( 'mariyanna ), and now formed a caste of their own. Thus the rift 
between the rulers and the ruled was not only economic and social, 
it was ethnic as well. Anyone who gained the co-operation of the 
upper class could easily dominate their countries. 

Egyptian power had been omnipotent in Syria in the days of 

* An original version of this chapter was published in fascicle 37 in 1965. 

[ ■] 
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2 STRUGGLE FOR SYRIAN DOMINATION 

the great Tuthmosis III. During the reigns of his successors it 
was definitely on the decline, until under Amenophis III (1417— 
1379) Egyptian domination was only nominal. The most im- 
portant source illustrating these conditions is the Amarna letters, 
the remnants of the political archives of Amenophis III and IV. 
Found in the ruins of Amenophis IV’s palace at Amarna they 
have given the name ‘Amarna Age* to the whole period which 
they cover. The Amarna letters consist of the messages, mostly 
composed in Akkadian and all of them written in cuneiform script 
on clay tablets, which had been sent to the Egyptian court by the 
contemporary rulers of the great powers in neighbouring Asia 
and by the numerous independent princes of Palestine and Syria. 
At the period in question Egyptian officers, appointed to super- 
vise and control the local princes and to collect the tribute which 
these had to pay to the pharaoh, still resided in the area. The 
Akkadian sources call such an officer rabisu , literally ‘watcher, 
observer’, the corresponding word in the Semitic vernacular of 
the country being sakinu (Canaanite sokinu). During our period, 
the cities of Kumidu and Sumura served as residences for these 
‘ commissioners ’ or ‘ regents ’ of Syria. Both these cities are stra- 
tegically located. The former blocks the passage through the 
Biqa‘, the narrow plain between the Lebanon in the west and the 
Anti- Lebanon and the Hermon in the east; it is close enough to 
Damascus to control it as well. The latter is situated on the coastal 
highway, near the mouth of the Eleutheros River, and also domi- 
nates the road which leads eastward along that river to the Orontes 
Valley. Along the coast Egyptian control was firmer than inland. 
When roads were disrupted there was always the sea route to 
maintain communications with Egypt. 

The Mitanni kings ruled in Upper Mesopotamia with their 
capital Washshuganni probably near the Upper Khabur River, 
and the influence which they exercised upon Syria no doubt 
depended on the fact that since the days of the Hurrian ex- 
pansion many, if not most, of the small states there had passed into 
the hands of Hurrian princes. In the days of Egyptian weak- 
ness, the Mitannian kings used this circumstance to create a kind 
of Hurrian confederacy which was controlled from their capital. 
Mitannian power was at its height at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. 

It had then taken the place of the Hittites as the dominating 
factor. With the decline of Egyptian might after the death of 
Tuthmosis III the Hittites had, with considerable success, tried 
to re-establish themselves in Syria where they had ruled during 
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their ‘Old Kingdom’. But when their homeland on the Anatolian 
plateau had been attacked from all sides in the times of Tud- 
khaliash III, they had been forced to withdraw from Syria. Yet 
their power continued to loom in the background as a factor with 
which to reckon. 

The interplay of all these forces — the Egyptians, the Mitan- 
nians with their Hurrian partisans and finally the Hittites — de- 
termined the fate of Syria in the fourteenth century. 

Since the middle of the second millennium the dynasty which 
called itself ‘kings of Mitanni (Maitani)’ had become dominant 
among the Hurrians. 1 From Washshuganni it exercised power 
eastward over Assyria and the East Tigris regions, northward over 
the country which later became Armenia, and westward into Syria. 

Within the Hurrian realm there existed a rivalry between the 
kings of Mitanni and those who called themselves ‘kings of the 
Khurri Land’. This must refer to a Khurri Land in the narrower 
sense of the term. The border dividing this Khurri Land from the 
Mitanni kingdom apparently ran along the River Mala, i.e. the 
Euphrates (Murad Su ?). It seems that the Khurri Land had been 
the older of the two, but that Mitanni had overtaken it in power 
and political importance. Tushratta, the younger son of a Shut- 
tarna who had been an older contemporary of Amenophis III, 2 
had acquired kingship over Mitanni in irregular fashion. Shut- 
tarna had first been succeeded by his son Artashuwara. He was 
slain, however, by a certain Utkhi ( UD-hi ), a high officer of the 
state, and Tushratta ( Tuiseratta ), a younger brother, then still a 
minor, was installed on the throne. 3 Artatamaof Khurri apparently 
did not recognize Tushratta as his overlord; on the contrary he 
seems to have claimed at least independence if not more. Judge- 
ment on the situation is rendered difficult by the circumstance 
that the earlier relations of the two rivalling states are not known 
to us. According to the beliefs of the time, the struggle which 
ensued between Tushratta and Artatama was conceived as a 
lawsuit between the two opponents pending before the gods. 4 

The date of Tushratta’s accession to the throne falls within the 
reign of Amenophis III (141 7-1379), more precisely into its 
second half. The Amarna archive has yielded seven letters from 
Tushratta to Amenophis III, 5 an indication that their friendly 

1 See C.A.H. n 3 , pt. 1, pp. 422 ff. 

2 EA 17, 21. [For brevity, EA in footnotes to this chapter refers to the Amarna 
letters (and their lines) as numbered in G, 12.] 

3 Ibid. 1-20. 4 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. 48 f. 

5 EA 17-21 ; 23 (Amenophis III, year 36); 24. 
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relationship was maintained over a number of years. We may esti- 
mate that Tushratta’s reign is to be counted from about 1385. 

Whatever territory Artatama of Khurri may have controlled, 
Tushratta was able to maintain himself in the Mitanni kingdom 
for the time being. This included, in addition to Assyria and the 
adjoining provinces in the east, Upper Mesopotamia and parts of 
Syria. There, more specifically, the following territories were under 
his overlordship. Farthest north, in Cilicia and bordering on the 
Mediterranean lay Kizzuwadna. 1 For a long time it had shifted 
its allegiance back and forth between Khatti and Mitanni. The 
collapse of Hittite power under Tudkhaliash III had driven it 
again into the arms of the Mitannians. 2 Something similar may 
have happened to Ishuwa, farther east, 3 although nothing precise 
is known about it. In Syria proper the kingdoms of Carchemish 
and Aleppo were most important; in the circumstances, neither 
can have been independent of Mitanni. For the first this is con- 
firmed by the role it played in the later Hittite war of conquest; 
for Aleppo there is documentary proof that it once formed part of 
the Hurrian system of states. 4 Further to the south were located 
the countries of Mukish (with its capital at Alalakh) and Ugarit. 
Formal relations with the Mitanni state are assured for the 
former; 5 for Ugarit this remains doubtful. Its position on the 
coast may well have resulted in conditions different from those 
which prevailed inland; under the protection of Egypt, Ugarit 
may have maintained a precarious kind of independence. The 
Nukhash Lands, between the bend of the Euphrates and the 
Orontes, definitely belonged to Tushratta’s realm. 6 In the Orontes 
valley we find Neya (Ne‘a), Arakhtu, and Ukulzat ruled by 
Hurrian dynasties 7 which no doubt maintained friendly relations 
with the Mitanni king. Finally there are, in the far south of 
Syria, Qatna, Kinza (Kidsa = Qadesh on the Orontes), and 
Amurru. Here Mitannian influence was counterbalanced by the 
Egyptians, and local princes found it necessary to play the dan- 
gerous game of aligning themselves on one side or the other, as 
circumstances required. 

Tushratta at first experienced no unpleasantness in his relations 
with the Hittite kingdom. As long as the Hittites remained re- 
coiled upon their Anatolian homeland and maintained themselves 
with difficulties, there was no opportunity for friction. 

1 §1, 4- 2 8, no. 7, i, 7, 38. 

3 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. 10 ff.; no. 7, i. 8. 4 §1, 8, no. 6, obv. 23; cf. §1, 3. 

5 §1, 9, nos. 13 and 14. 6 §1, 8, no. 3, i, 2 ff.; §1, 6, i, 4 ff. 

7 $1, 8, no. 1, obv. 31 ff 
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The relations of Mitanni with Egypt were friendly. Friendship 
with Egypt had been a traditional policy of the Mitanni kings for 
several generations. A number of marriages had taken place be- 
tween the royal houses. Artatama, Tushratta’s grandfather, had 
sent one of his daughters to the pharaoh, 1 and Shuttarna, his father, 
had given his daughter Gilu-Kheba in marriage to Amenophis 
III 2 (an event which falls into that king’s tenth year, 3 i.e. about 
1408). Tushratta himself was to continue this policy by sending 
one of his daughters, Tadu-Kheba, for the pharaoh’s harim. 4 

The inactivity of the Egyptians in Syria made it possible for 
Tushratta to remain on friendly terms with Amenophis III during 
all of the latter’s reign. When it is realized that this was so in spite 
of the expansionist tendencies of Mitanni in Syria, one is led to 
assume that a formal understanding must have existed by which 
the coast of Syria and all of Palestine, including the region of 
Damascus, was recognized as an Egyptian sphere of influence, 
the rest of Syria being considered as Mitannian domain. During 
the later part of Tushratta’s reign, good relations with Egypt be- 
came more and more a necessity, because a powerful personality 
had in the meantime ascended the Hittite throne and had initiated 
a period of Hittite renascence. 

Probably not long after the events which brought Tushratta to 
the throne of Mitanni ( c . 138 5), a shift of rulership also took place 
in the Hittite country. Under Tudkhaliash III the previously 
mighty kingdom had shrunk into insignificance from which it had 
only partially recovered before the king’s death. 5 If some of the 
lost territory, especially along the eastern border had been re- 
gained, this had been due to the military leadership of the king’s 
son, Shuppiluliumash. 6 

Upon his father’s death Shuppiluliumash became king as the 
next in line. In him there came to the throne a powerful man who 
was destined to restore the might of his country and to secure for 
it a position second to none. The ambitions which must have 
spurred Shuppiluliumash from the outset made him cast his eyes 
almost automatically upon Syria, where earlier Hittite kings had 
won glory. Hence an armed conflict with Tushratta became in- 
evitable. It was postponed for some time only because Shuppilu- 
liumash had to reorganize his homeland before he could think of 
embarking on a war of conquest in Syria. 

1 EA 24, iii, 52 ff.; 29, 21 ff. 2 EA 17, 26 ff.; 29, 21 fF. 

3 G, 17, sect. 866. 4 EA 19, 17 ff.; 22, iv, 43 ff. 

5 G, 4, vi, 28, obv. 6 ff. (cf. §1, 4, 21 ff.). 

6 See below, p. 117. 
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This was done with comparative ease, for the Hittite system of 
government was more firmly knit than that of the Mitannians. 
The ruling class among the Hittites had long since become amal- 
gamated with the Anatolian population. Strong feudalistic ten- 
dencies still lingered on, but as a whole the Khatti Land proper 
was now governed by officials who were appointed by the king, 
preferably members of the royal family. Around this inner core 
of the kingdom an outer ring of vassal states had been formed. 
Their rulers had concluded formal treaties with the ‘Great King’ 
and received back their lands from his hands. They had sur- 
rendered to him part of their sovereignty, above all the right to 
conduct an independent foreign policy. There was a marked trend 
toward assuring the loyalty of these vassals by tying them to the 
royal house of Khatti by intermarriage. 1 

The accession of Shuppiluliumash to the Hittite throne can be 
dated only approximately. It falls within the reign of Amenophis 
IIP (c. 1417— 1379), and probably later than the beginning of 
Tushratta’s reign which was estimated above as having taken place 
c. 1385. It can be set at approximately 1380. 

The first clash between the two adversaries must have occurred 
soon after Shuppiluliumash ascended the throne. Tushratta, in one 
of his letters to Amenophis III, tells about a victory in which he 
claims to have crushed an invading Hittite army. 3 The letter in 
which the report is contained is very likely the first of the letters 
directed to that pharaoh which have been preserved. It seems, 
then, that Shuppiluliumash failed in his early attempts at expansion 
toward the south. One may well doubt, however, that it was any- 
thing more than a testing raid. 

The military situation was not yet such as to encourage Shup- 
piluliumash to conduct operations on a larger scale. At the 
beginning of his reign, the Khatti Land and the country of Mitanni 
had only a comparatively short border in common. It became 
more extended when Shuppiluliumash recovered Ishuwa which his 
father had lost. 4 But even then, for the larger part of the distance 
between the Upper Euphrates and the Mediterranean Sea, the 
two countries were separated by Kizzuwadna. It must have been 
one of the first tasks of the young king to come to terms with this 
buffer state. The result of his efforts is contained in the treaty 
which he concluded with Shunashshura, the king of Kizzuwadna. 5 

1 G, 22, 99 ff. 2 EA 41, 7. 

3 EA 17, 30 ff. ; 45. 

4 §i, 8, no. 1, obv. 10 ff.; G, 4, vi, 28, obv. 12 (cf. §1, 4, 21 ff.). 

5 §i, 8, no. 7; cf. §1, 4, 36 ff. 
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Large parts of an Akkadian version and parts of a parallel Hittite 
version have survived. The salient fact in the treaty is that Kizzu- 
wadna renounced its affiliation with the Mitanni kingdom and 
forthwith returned to the Hittite sphere of influence. 1 Shunash- 
shura was treated by Shuppiluliumash with some consideration 
and granted certain privileges. This does not alter the fact that he 
had to surrender essential parts of his sovereignty, especially the 
right to maintain such relations with foreign countries as suited 
himself. The common frontier was revised. 2 

Shuppiluliumash also reached an agreement with Artatama, the 
king of the Khurri Land. 3 In view of the enmity that existed 
between Tushratta and Artatama — their law-suit was still pending 
before the gods — this must have been comparatively easy. From 
Artatama’s point of view, Tushratta was a rebel and a usurper. 
The text of the treaty has not come down to us, but there is every 
reason to believe that Shuppiluliumash treated Artatama as a 
‘Great King’, i.e. his equal; there is certainly no doubt that the 
treaty was directed against Tushratta. In all likelihood, Artatama 
promised at least benevolent neutrality in the impending conflict. 
This relieved Shuppiluliumash of the fear that the Hurrian might 
try to interfere in favour of the Mitannian; it thus enabled him to 
concentrate all his might against the latter. No wonder then that 
Tushratta considered the conclusion of the treaty as a casus belli* 

The relations of Shuppiluliumash with Egypt at that moment 
conformed with the diplomatic customs of the time, but were 
rather cool. The Hittite had good reason for keeping them correct. 
He had exchanged courteous messages with Amenophis III; we 
possess the letter which he wrote to Amenophis IV (1379-1362) 
when the latter assumed kingship. 5 It betrays a certain tension 
between the two countries. This is easily understandable when it 
is recalled that family ties existed between the pharaoh and Tush- 
ratta, Tadu-Kheba his daughter having been given in marriage to 
Amenophis III from whose harim she was transferred to that of 
Amenophis IV. Furthermore, the Egyptians must gradually have 
grown apprehensive of the Hittite’s intentions. One may rather 
feel surprised that relations between Khatti and Egypt remained as 
undisturbed as they apparently did for so long. The situation 
su ggests that Amenophis IV had no desire whatever to become 
involved in what he considered the internal affairs of Syria and to 
provide Tushratta with more than nominal support. Tushratta may 

1 §1, 8, no. 7, i, 30 ff. 2 §1, 8, no. 7, iv, 40 ff. 

3 §1, 8, no. i, obv. iff. 4 §1, 8, no. i, obv. 2 f. 

6 EA41. 
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have hoped for more active assistance, and, when none was forth- 
coming, his feelings toward the pharaoh became increasingly cool. 
His three extant letters to Amenophis IV 1 show a growing ani- 
mosity, and it may well be that after the third the correspondence 
was actually discontinued. 

II. THE FIRST SYRIAN WAR 
OF SHUPPILULIUMASH 

When the Hittite attack finally came, Tushratta proved unable to 
keep his hold on Syria. Shuppiluliumash moved at will, and all the 
country between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean Sea as far 
south as the Lebanon fell prey to the invader. 2 One may assume 
that see-sawing battles took place before a firm frontier was finally 
established. As a matter of fact, existing reports — if they belong 
here — suggest that Tushratta conducted a counter-campaign in 
Syria. He is said to have reached Sumura (which had been before, 
and was later, an Egyptian stronghold) and to have tried to cap- 
ture Gubla (Byblos), but to have been forced to retreat by lack of 
water. 3 Was this a mere show of force or was it an attempt at 
creating a line which made it possible for him to maintain contact 
with the Hurrian princes in southern Syria and ultimately with 
Egypt? If so, it was of no avail; the Hittite king’s might proved 
overpowering. The most loyal partisan whom the pharaoh had in 
Syria, Rib-Adda of Gubla, sums up the result of the campaign in 
the following words: 4 'The king, my lord, should be advised that 
the Hittite king has taken over all the countries affiliated( ?) with 
the king of the Mita(nni) land, i.e.(P) the king of Nakh(ri)ma’ 
(probably meaning Naharina, the name under which the Mitanni 
country was known in Egypt). 

This move had brought Shuppiluliumash right to the border of 
the territory over which Egypt not only claimed, but in some 
fashion also exercised sovereignty. Shuppiluliumash halted here. 
He could not wish to antagonize the pharaoh unnecessarily at a time 
when Tushratta was far from completely defeated. To be sure, the 
Mitanni king was no longer undisputed ruler of Syria. But he may 
still have held open a line of communication with Egypt by way of 
Kinza. At any rate, Kinza defied the Hittites for a long time to 
come and was considered by them, even after Tushratta’s down- 
fall, as part of Egypt’s sphere of influence (see below, pp. 15E). At 

1 EA 27 (Amenophis IV, year 2); 28; 29. 

2 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. 4 ff. 3 EA 85, 51 ff.; cf. 58, 5 ff. 

4 EA75, 35 ff. 
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the present moment Tushratta still ruled over his homeland in 
Upper Mesopotamia as well as all his eastern provinces. 

Moreover, there existed a treaty of long standing between the 
Hittites and Egypt. It had been concluded when people of the 
Anatolian town of Kurushtama had been transferred (in a some- 
what mysterious way) to Egyptian territory to become subjects of 
the pharaoh. 1 It is unknown who precisely had been the con- 
tractants, but the political situation suggests that on the Egyptian 
side it must have been one of the pharaohs who still controlled 
Syria, and on the Hittite side a king who still held at least the 
Taurus frontier, i.e. a king reigning before the rebellion against 
Tudkhaliash, father of Shuppiluliumash. It must go back to the 
time before the Mitannians had come on to the scene and separated 
the two great western powers. The treaty had almost been for- 
gotten ; it acquired new actuality only when conquest reconstituted 
a common frontier between them. 

It is difficult to assign an exact date to this first great success of 
the Hittite king. It seems clear, however, from the sources that the 
event took place during the lifetime of ‘Abdi-Ashirta of Amurru 
(see below) whose death occurred late in the reign of Amenophis 
IV, perhaps about 1365. 

The Hittite victory upset the order in Syria ; it destroyed Mitan- 
nian control, but it did not replace it as yet with an equally firm 
Hittite rule. Some of the Syrian states became Hittite vassals, a 
development which made them susceptible to Mitannian ven- 
geance. Others were freed from their old obligations and thus 
enabled to follow their own particularistic ambitions. 

To safeguard access to his Syrian dependencies Shuppiluliumash 
installed, perhaps at this time, his son Telepinush as the local ruler 
(‘priest’) in the holy city of Kumanni (Comana Cappadociae). The 
pertinent decree has come down to us in the name of the great king, 
his second queen Khenti, and the crown prince Arnuwandash. 2 

The Syrian states in the north, the territories of which were con- 
tiguous with former Hittite possessions, were reduced to vassalage. 
The most important among them was the state of Aleppo (Khalap). 
So far we have no direct testimony for a treaty between Shuppilu- 
liumash and the king of Aleppo. We may take it for granted, 
however, that such a treaty must have existed. 3 The same can be 
assumed for Mukish (Alalakh). 4 The treaty between Shuppiluliu- 
mash and Tunip, remnants of which have survived, 5 may belong 

1 §11, 5, 208 ff.; §11, 1; 7; 8; 9; 10. 

2 G, 1, XIX, 25 (cf. §1, 4, 12 ff.). 3 §1, 8, no. 3, ii, 14. 

4 Ibid. 8 §j, 8, no. 10. 
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to this period. As far as Ugarit on the coast is concerned, it is 
unlikely that it submitted at that time. Protected as it is by 
mountain ranges toward the plains of the north, it could feel 
reasonably safe. There are indications that Ammishtamru remained 
true to his obligations toward Egypt . 1 His son Niqmaddu who 
later had to submit to Shuppiluliumash still corresponded with 
the pharaoh 2 and even seems to have married an Egyptian princess . 3 
A treaty between Shuppiluliumash and the Nukhash Lands, the 
territories south of Aleppo, is definitely attested; the ruler of that 
region was at that time Sharrupsha . 4 

It goes without saying that Tushratta could not accept without 
a fight the loss even of northern Syria. In fact, we know that he 
reacted violently. He could not but regard the conclusion of a 
treaty with the Hittites on the part of the king of the Nukhash 
Lands as a treasonable action. Aided by a local pro-Mitannian 
party, an armed invasion of Nukhash by a Mitannian army was 
temporarily successful, but was ultimately repulsed . 5 

In other countries, e.g. in Neya and Arakhtu, partisans of the 
Mitannians must also have existed. After all, the ruling class was 
largely Hurrian in origin. Shuppiluliumash proved his deep mis- 
trust of them when later, after his final conquest, he exiled most of 
these families to Anatolia. He probably had experienced diffi- 
culties with them. Of course, the position in which these dynasts 
found themselves was in no way enviable. They were caught be- 
tween the three parties to the conflict: Tushratta, Egypt, and now 
the Hittites. The bolder among them tried to exploit the situation 
for their own ends and avoided commitments and eventual sub- 
mission to any of the great powers. Such men were to be found 
particularly in southern Syria. There Mitannian supremacy had 
been broken, Egyptian domination was an empty claim, but Hit- 
tite influence was still too weak to demand unquestioned recog- 
nition. The princes of Amurru in particular took advantage of the 
opportunity that presented itself. 

The kings of Amurru, ‘Abdi-Ashirta and his son Aziru after 
him, were easily the most restive personalities in Syria at this time. 
A country Amurru had existed there at least since the Mari Age; 
it apparently lay west of the middle Orontes. Reactivated by 
Hapiru people it now showed a marked tendency to expand to- 
ward the Mediterranean coast; gradually it gained a foothold be- 
tween Sumura in the south and Ugarit in the north. This had 

1 EA 45 (cf. Nougayrol, J., Le Palais royal d' Ugarit, in, p. xxxvii). See below, 
pp. 137 ff. 2 EA 49 (cf. Nougayrol, loc. cit.). 

3 G, 16, 164 ff. 4 §1, 8, no. 3, i, 2 ff. 6 Hid. 4 ff. 
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happened before Shuppiluliumash appeared on the scene. Already 
Amenophis III had had to recognize ‘Abdi-Ashirta as the Amurrite 
chief; he had even tried to use him as a tool of Egyptian policy in 
order to check Tushratta’s Syrian schemes . 1 Rib-Adda of Gubla 
(Byblos), who was to become the foremost victim of the Amurrite, 
dates the beginning of his troubles froma visit that Amenophis III 
had paid to Sidon . 2 The Hittite conquest of northern Syria did not 
make Rib-Adda’s situation any less dangerous. On the contrary 
it removed every restraint that had held back ‘Abdi-Ashirta. 
Egyptian control had ceased for all practical purposes. Pakham- 
nate, the Egyptian ‘commissioner’, had to give up his residence 
Sumura and probably returned to Egypt . 3 ‘Abdi-Ashirta stepped 
into the gap thus created; in doing so he seems to have obtained 
the official sanction of the pharaoh . 4 He used his enhanced position 
to expand inland toward Damascus and to get a firmer hold on the 
coast, to the dismay of Rib-Adda of Gubla. The territory con- 
trolled by this tragic champion of Egyptian rule began to dwindle; 
his ever-repeated complaints and his incessant demands for help 
were not taken seriously by the pharaoh. Neither did his southern 
neighbours comply with his calls for help. In consequence, 
Sumura fell . 5 Then the rulers of the town of Irqata and Ambi were 
murdered at the instigation of ‘Abdi-Ashirta, and these places, 
together with Shigata and Ardata, were taken by the Amurrite . 6 
The appointment of Kha’ip {Ha apt) as the new Egyptian com- 
missioner 7 did not arrest this development. ‘Abdi-Ashirta, Rib- 
Adda says, acted as though he were the Mitanni king and the 
Kassite king all in one . 8 Gubla itself was seriously threatened . 9 
It was saved at the last moment when, after Blt-Arkha 10 and 
Batruna , 11 the last possessions of the prince of Gubla, had fallen, the 
Egyptian general Amanappa finally appeared with some troops . 12 

Sumura and the other towns just mentioned are later in Egyp- 
tian hands again . 13 Their recapture perhaps took place in con- 
nexion with the events that led to ‘Abdi-Ashirta’s death. This 
fierce fighter, whose activities in the interest of Amurru, his 
country, had been troublesome for many of his contemporaries, 
was at last slain, no matter in what way . 14 His death did not, 
however, change the situation materially. After a temporary set- 



1 EA ioi, 30 f. 

3 EA 62; cf. 67. 

5 EA 83, 11 ff. (cf. 67, 17 f.); 91, 6. 
7 EA 71, 7 ff. 

9 EA78, 11 ff. 

11 EA 87, 18 ff; 88, 15 f.; 90, 14 ff. 
13 EA 106; 107; 112. 



2 EA 85, 69 ff. 

4 EA 101, 30. 

6 EA 74, 23 ff; 75, 25 ff 
8 EA 76, 9 ff. (cf. 104, 19 ff). 
10 EA79, 21; 83, 29; 91, 8 f. 
12 EA 79, 7 ff; cf. 1 17, 23. 

14 EA 101, 2 ff; cf. §1, 5, 27 f. 
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back, the people of Amurru, now led by Aziru, ‘Abdi-Ashirta’s 
son, resumed their activities with renewed vigour. Very soon 
Irqata, Ambi, Shigata and Ardata were reoccupied by them . 1 
Sumura did not fall at once; it was besieged and could for some 
time be reached only by boat . 2 The Egyptians made an effort to 
hold it, and the commissioner of Sumura was killed in the fight . 3 
But the Egyptians finally had to evacuate their troops from the 
city . 4 Rib-Adda, now left alone, faced a hopeless situation, par- 
ticularly when Zimredda of Sidon allied himself with Aziru . 5 
Finally Gubla alone was left in his possession , 6 and it too fell 7 when 
intrigues compelled Rib-Adda to flee his hometown; he met 
a — probably violent — death in exile . 8 At the same time Aziru 
took possession of Neya . 9 All this seems to have taken place shortly 
before, or at the very beginning of, the second war in Syria . 10 

It is quite likely that already at that time some understanding 
had been reached between Shuppiluliumash and Aziru . 11 It need 
not necessarily have consisted of a formal treaty. At repeated 
times Aziru calls the pharaoh’s attention to the fact that the Hittite 
stands in the Nukhash Lands , 12 as though to remind him he might 
be forced to throw in his lot with the northerners. But, at the 
height of the threatening crisis, and before Shuppiluliumash was 
able to advance further to the south, the pharaoh called the 
Amurrite to Egypt . 13 The correct interpretation of this act is 
probably an attempt at removing from the scene at the decisive 
moment the potentially most dangerous man. The pharaoh may 
even have hoped to draw Aziru over to his side, assigning him a role 
in a scheme for the preservation of Egyptian influence in Syria. Be 
this as it may, Aziru complied and, once there, played his am- 
biguous game with political skill and cleverness. His son, left at 
home, had to listen to accusations that he had sold his father to 
Egypt . 14 But Aziru eventually returned from the court of the 
pharaoh unharmed. His treaty with Niqmadduof Ugarit , 15 which 
greatly strengthened his position in Syria, may have looked as 
though inspired by Egypt. It revealed its real import only when 

1 EA 98, IO ff.; 104, 10 ff.; 40 ff.; 140, 14 ff. 

2 EA 98, 12 ff. 3 EA 106, 22; 132, 45. 

4 EA 103, II ff; 132, 42 f.; 149, 37 ff, 67. 

6 EA 103, 17 ff.; 106, 20; 149, 57 ff. 

6 EA 126, 37 ff. 7 EA 136-138. 

8 EA 162. 9 EA 59, 27 f. 

10 EA 126, 51 ff; 129, 76 11 §ji, 3, no. 1, obv. 2 f. 

12 EA 164, 21 ff; 165, 18 ff; 166, 21 ff ; 167, 11 ff. 

13 EA 161, 22 ff ; 164, 20; 165, 14 ff. 

14 EA 169, 17 ff 18 G, 1 9, 284 ff. 
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shortly thereafter, 1 it seems, he also entered into a formal pact 
with Shuppiluliumash. 2 Thereby he took finally his place in the 
Hittite system of states. 

At about the same time Shuppiluliumash took another step of a 
highly political nature: he married a Babylonian princess. As- 
suming the name Tawannannash, a name which the first queen of 
the Hittites had borne in the old days, she also became reigning 
queen. 3 The purpose is clear: in anticipation of the attack on 
Tushratta of Mitanni, Shuppiluliumash sought protection of his 
rear. Burnaburiash must then have been king in Babylon. 

III. THE SECOND SYRIAN WAR 
OF SHUPPILULIUMASH 

His rival’s earlier successes had alerted Tushratta to the things to 
come. Naturally he had tried to reassert his power. We know of two 
counter-measures he took. He interfered in the Nukhash Lands 
deposing Sharrupsha; 4 he also initiated an anti-Hittite action 
further toward the north in Ishuwa. 6 This gave Shuppiluliumash 
the pretext for his final attack. He declared that the Nukhash 
Lands were ‘rebels’ — neighbouring Mukish and Neya were like- 
wise involved 6 — and that the Mitannian had acted with arrogant 
presumptuousness. 7 

At the same time he had prepared himself with circumspection. 
Approaching Ugarit beforehand he proposed a treaty of mutual 
peace which, in the circumstances, can only have been favourable 
to the small country where Niqmaddu, the son of Ammishtamru, 
then reigned. 8 In this way he kept his right flank secure; sending 
a detachment to the Nukhash Lands, 9 he himself crossed the 
Euphrates into Ishuwa where Tushratta had threatened him. 
Having obtained King Antaratal’s permission he passed through 
Alshe and appeared on the north-western border of the Mitanni 
land proper. Having there captured the forts of Kutmar and 
Suta, he made a swift stab at Washshuganni, the Mitannian capi- 
tal. When he reached it, he found, however, that Tushratta had 
fled. 16 

1 §11, 2, 380 f. 

2 §1, 8, no. 4; §11, 4; cf. §11, 3, no. 1. obv. 3 ff. 

3 §rr, 6, vol. 1, 6 ff.; G, 16, 98 ff. 4 §1, 8, no. 3, i, 2 ff. 

5 §i, 8, no. 3, i, 14; no. 1, obv. 17 ff. 

8 G, 15, dossier 11A3; cf. dossier 11A1 and 2. 

7 §i, 8, no. 1, obv. 17, 45; §ii, 7, frgm. 26, ii, n ff. 

8 G, 1 5, 11 (29 ff.). 9 §1, 8, no. 3, i, 9. 

10 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. 17 ff.; cf. §11, 7, frgm. 26, ii, 21 ff. 
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He did not bother to pursue him, but turned westward ; Syria 
was of much greater importance to him. He entered it recrossing 
the Euphrates from east to west, probably south of the strongly 
fortified Carchemish. Once on Syrian soil, one country after 
another fell to him. Everywhere he removed the Hurrian city- 
rulers who had been the mainstay of Mitannian domination and 
replaced them with men of his own choice. The list of the rebel- 
lious countries which Shuppiluliumash gives himself includes 
Aleppo, Mukish, Neya, Arakhtu,Qatna, Nukhash and Kinza , 1 the 
sequence most likely indicating the order in which he defeated 
them. The campaign ended in Apina (Damascus), i.e. in clearly 
Egyptian territory . 2 The negative fact is noteworthy that the 
report does not mention Carchemish, Ugarit and Amurru. The 
first probably remained independent; the two others were already 
bound by treaty to the Hittites. 

This war had profoundly changed the overall political picture. 
Above all it meant the end of Tushratta and his empire. He him- 
self may have held on for a while after his flight from Washshu- 
ganni; in the end he was murdered by conspirators among whom 
was his own son Kurtiwaza . 3 In accordance with the beliefs of the 
times, his death was interpreted as the final decision of Teshub 
(the Mitanni Land’s highest god) in the long-pending lawsuit 
between him and the king of the Khurri Land . 4 It was now con- 
sidered proven that Tushratta had usurped a throne which had 
not been rightfully his. 

To be sure, the immediate advantage of Tushratta’s downfall 
was not Artatama’s, but went to Alshe and above all to Assyria. 
These two countries, freed by the Hittite victory from Mitannian 
overlordship, divided most of the Mitannian territory between 
themselves , 5 Alshe taking the north-western part and Assyria the 
north-eastern. The liberation of Assyria, where Ashur-uballit was 
then king, was an event which, unwished for and of little con- 
sequence at the moment, became of great significance later on. 
However, the Mitanni kingdom, although greatly reduced in 
area, did not entirely cease to exist; Kurtiwaza remained its ruler. 
A serious rival to him arose in the person of Shutatarra (Shuttarna), 
apparently son and successor of Artatama, who maintained, so it 
seems, that the Mitanni Land was now a vacant fief of the Khurri 
king . 6 Kurtiwaza, expelled by Shutatarra (Shuttarna) sought 
refuge in Kassite Babylonia; finally he appeared at the court of 

1 §i, 8, no. i, obv. 30-43. 2 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. 43 f. 

3 §i, 8, no. 1, obv. 48. 4 §1, 8, no. 1, obv. 49 f. 

5 §1, 8, no. 2, obv. 1 ff. 6 §1, 8, no. 2, obv. 28 ff. 
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Shupppiluliumash and tried to enlist the help of the Hittite king 
for the recovery of his throne . 1 

Of greater immediate significance for the Hittites was the new 
order which Shuppiluliumash, after the destruction of the Mitanni 
Empire, created in Syria. It was based on the system of vassal 
states. In northern Syria some treaties already existed, with the 
successors to the vanquished rebels new ones were concluded. 
Soon the south was also reorganized. This time Ugarit was firmly 
included in this system. Niqmaddu came to Alalakh, the capital 
of Mukish, to pay homage to Shuppiluliumash. He received his 
country back as a fief, the frontier toward Mukish being regulated 
in detail, and assumed, as usual in vassal treaties, the duty of 
furnishing troops in wartime and paying a yearly tribute to his 
overlord. The documents written out then and handed to Niq- 
maddu bear the seal of Shuppiluliumash and sometimes that of the 
Great King and his third queen Tawannannash . 2 

The treaty with Aziru of Amurru was confirmed; parts of a 
copy have survived . 3 Aziru proved a loyal vassal of the Hittite 
king for the rest of his life which lasted into the reign of Mur- 
shilish, the son of Shuppiluliumash. The treaties no doubt con- 
cluded with Mukish and Neya have not come to light. Further 
inland and in the south the reorganization seems to have taken 
somewhat longer. At first Shuppiluliumash merely removed the 
reigning families to Hittite territory, Eventually, however, he 
brought them back; probably a few years later. 

Thus in the Nukhash Lands, where Tushratta had started his 
last war, he replaced Sharrupsha, who had lost his life in the up- 
heaval, by his grandson Tette. The treaty concluded with him is 
partly preserved . 4 In Kinza Shuppiluliumash had not wanted to 
interfere. However, attacked by the local king, Shutatarra, and 
his son, he had been forced to engage himself. Defeated, they 
were deported, but the son, Aitakama, was eventually brought 
back. No doubt a formal treaty, not recovered as yet, was con- 
cluded also with him. Abi-milki of Tyre reports to Amenophis IV 
the fact of his restoration with obvious misgivings ; 5 he may have 
had good reasons. For Aitakama, backed by Hittite power and 
seconded by Aziru, immediately sought to extend his own borders 
by attacking the nominally Egyptian territory on his southern 
frontier . 6 Not far east from Kinza, in Qatna, Aitakama found 
another target for his attempt at expansion. In a way not clear to 

1 §1, 8, no. 2, obv. 14 ff. 2 G, 1 5, 30. 

3 §1, 8, no. 4; §11, 2. 4 §1, 8, no. 3. 

5 EA 1 51, 58 ff. 6 EA 140, 25 ff. 
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us a certain Akizzi had gained possession of the small kingdom 
which had been listed only a short while ago as conquered by 
Shuppiluliumash; this Akizzi, as his letters show, 1 recognized 
Egyptian overlordship. He reports to the pharaoh that Aitakama 
had tried to persuade him to take part in an anti-Egyptian con- 
spiracy. 2 He also reports that Aitakama’s advances had been 
more successful with Teuwatti of Lapana and Arzawiya of Ruh- 
hizzi. 3 Indeed, reinforced by Hittite troops, he attacked Qatna, 4 
apparently capturing it and compelling Akizzi to flee. 5 Aitakama 
was even able to attack Apina (Damascus) where Piryawaza, the 
‘commissioner’ of Kumidu, represented the pharaoh. 6 

The advance of Hittite partisans as far south as the Biqa‘, the 
valley between Lebanon and Anti- Lebanon, and further east as far 
as Damascus ought not to have left the Egyptians indifferent; this 
was undisputed Egyptian territory. However, they either were 
unwilling or unable to help their friends in southern Syria. The 
letters of Akizzi — like those of Rib-Adda — are vivid testimony 
to Egyptian impotence. 

A word remains to be said on chronology. The precise date of 
Tushratta’s downfall is not ascertainable. Tushratta once mentions 
that friendship had prevailed between Amenophis IV and himself 
for four years. 7 All his letters keep the memory of Amenophis III 
alive as though he had passed away only a short while ago. On the 
other hand, all of Aziru’s struggle with Rib-Adda of Gubla must 
fall before the victory of Shuppiluliumash. The latter occurred 
early in the reign of Ashur-uballit of Assyria and certainly before 
Kurigalzu became king of Babylon, i.e. during the reign there of 
Burnaburiash. Therefore, one will be inclined to propose a date 
about 1360 or a little later. 

IV. THE HURRIAN WAR OF SHUPP.ILULIUMASH 

The summaries of the Hittite conqueror’s reign list — allegedly 
after twenty years of war against the Kaska (Gasga) people 8 — six 
years of campaigning in the Khurri Lands, i.e. in northern Syria. 9 
The combined evidence from various surviving sources makes at 
least a tentative reconstruction possible. 

1 §111, 3, 8 ff. 2 EA 53, 1 ff. 

3 EA 53, 35 ff.; 54, 26 ff. ; 56, 23 ff. 

4 EA 53, 8 ff, 174-176. See G, 14, 94 f. 

6 EA 55, 40 ff, 56 f. 6 EA 53, 24 ff, 56 ff. 

7 EA 29, 113. 

8 G, 1, xix, 9, i, 8 ff. (cf. §iv, 4, 11/1, ro). 

9 G, 1, xix, 9, i, 7 ff. (cf. §iv, 4, 11/1, 10). 
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The first fink in the series of campaigns is probably a Hittite 
attack on Amqa, the land between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
which was considered an Egyptian dependency. The attack was 
commanded not by the king himself, but by one of his generals . 1 
The second year of this campaign 2 saw serious fighting on the 
Euphrates frontier; the main adversary there was Carchemish 
which — surprisingly — had so far not been conquered. The city 
must have had helpers from further east. The military leader on 
the Hittite side was Telepinush, the king’s son, who held the 
position of the ‘priest’ in Kumanni. His quick success resulted in 
the submission of the countries of Arziya and Carchemish; only 
that city itself continued to resist. The victorious army took up 
winter camp in Khurmuriga (or Murmuriga). When Telepinush 
had to go home in order to attend to urgent religious duties, the 
command was entrusted to the general Lupakkish. The prince’s 
departure precipitated an attack of Hurrian troops on Khurmuriga, 
which was enveloped and besieged. At the same time, Egyptian 
troops — probably reacting to the Hittite raid on Amqa which had 
just been mentioned — invaded Kinza. It was probably then that 
Kinza and Nukhash, as other sources relate, ‘revolted’ against 
Shuppiluliumash. Aziru of Amurru, however, remained loyal to 
his overlord . 3 

Shuppiluliumash prepared his counter-stroke carefully . 4 He 
gathered a new army in Tegarama and with the arrival of spring 
(this then is the third year of this series of campaigns) he sent it to 
Syria under the joint command of the crown-prince Arnuwandash 
and Zidash, the major-domo. Before he could join this army him- 
self, it defeated the Hurrians and lifted the siege of Khurmuriga. 
He could at once proceed to laying siege to the city of Carchemish, 
and still had sufficient troops at hand to send a column under 
Lupakkish and Tarkhunda-zalmash against the Egyptians. They 
promptly drove the Egyptians from Kinza and re-entered Amqa, 
the Egyptian border province . 5 

While Carchemish was under siege and this second army stood 
in Amqa, news reached Shuppiluliumash that a pharaoh, whom our 
source calls Piphururiyas , had died. His identity has been much 
discussed ; 6 the publication of a new fragment 7 in which the name 

1 §n, 5, 208 ff. 2 §u, 7, frgm. 28. 

3 §11, 3, no. 1, obv. 3 fF. 4 Main source again §11, 7, frgm. 28. 

6 Also EA 174, 14 ff.; G, 1, xxxi, I2ia, ii, 8 f. (cf. §iv, 4, n/i, 23 ff; §11, 8, 

59 ff). 

6 Above all §iv, 7; §iv, 2, 14 f.; §iv, 8. 

’ G, 5, xxxiv, 24, 4 (cf. §11, 7, 98, 1 . 18). 
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is given as Niphururiyas finally decides the issue in favour of 
Tutankhamun, Akhenaten’s son-in-law. According to the chro- 
nology followed in this work his death occurred c. 1 352. A re- 
markable message from the pharaoh’s widow 1 was conveyed to 
Shuppiluliumash. It deserves to be quoted here in full : ‘ My hus- 
band has died, and I have no son. They say about you that you 
have many sons. You might give me one of your sons, and he 
might become my husband. I would not want to take one of my 
servants. I am loath to make him my husband.’ This offer was so 
surprising to the Great King that he called together his noblemen 
into council and decided first to investigate whether the request 
was sincere. A high official, Khattusha-zitish was sent to Egypt. 
During his absence in Egypt, Carchemish was taken by storm 
more quickly than anyone expected. 

At the beginning of the following year — the fourth — Khat- 
tusha-zitish returned with a second message from the Egyptian 
queen, who bitterly complained about distrust and hesitancy. She 
added: ‘I have not written to any other country, I have written 
only to you. . . . He will be my husband and king in the country of 
Egypt.’ This time Shuppiluliumash complied with her wish. He 
sent Zannanzash 2 to Egypt, but the prince never reached the goal 
of his journey. He was murdered on the way, 3 probably by the 
‘servants’ of the queen who did not wish a foreigner to ascend the 
throne of the pharaohs. Thus, by over-cautious hesitation Shuppilu- 
liumash missed the chance of making one of his sons pharaoh of 
Egypt. All that he was able to do then was to send Hittite troops 
on a new expedition against Amqa. 4 This seems to be counted as 
the fifth campaign in the series. On their return they carried 
home to the Hittite country a plague which harassed the people 
for a long time to come. 5 

After the fall of Carchemish Shuppiluliumash reorganized 
northern Syria: he elevated his two sons Piyashilish and Tele- 
pinush (until then ‘priest’ of Kumanni) to kingship in Carchemish 
and Aleppo respectively. 6 Thereby he assured firm control of the 
Taurus and Amanus passes and Hittite domination of the two 
most important states in northern Syria. 

The downfall of Tushratta had set free Assyria, a result which 
was not altogether desirable from the Hittite point of view. Shup- 

1 §iv, 3 - ! §n, 7 , frgm. 31. 

3 §11, 5, 210 f.; §11, 7, frgm. 31 ; G, 1, xix, 20 (cf. §iv, 4, ji/i, 28 ff.). 

4 §11, 5, 210 f. 8 Ibid. 

fl G, 4, vi, 28, obv. 19 ff.; G, 1, xix, 9, i, 17 ff. (cf. §iv, 4,11/1, 10); G, l,xix, 20 

obv. 13 (cf. §iv, 4, 11/1, 28 ff.). 
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piluliumash was not oblivious of the danger inherent in this de- 
velopment, To counteract it, he decided to make use of the 
presence of Kurtiwaza, the Mitannian prince, at his court. 
Piyashilish, the new king of Carchemish — now known as Sharre- 
Kushukh 1 — was entrusted with the task of re-establishing him 
as king in Washshuganni. This may be counted as the sixth 
Hurrian campaign; it involved a serious armed expedition. The 
two princes set out from Carchemish, crossed the Euphrates, and 
attacked Irrite. The people of this city and the surrounding 
country, after some fighting, recognized that resistance was useless 
and surrendered. The next objective was Harran, which was 
quickly overrun. Further advance toward Washshuganni brought 
about some interference from the Assyrian, i.e. Ashur-uballit, and 
from the king of the Khurri Land. But the Hittite troops, ac- 
claimed by the populace, were able to enter the former capital. 
The advance east of Washshuganni, however, proved to be 
difficult, mainly for lack of supplies. Nevertheless, the Assyrians 
did not risk battle and withdrew. Shuttarna retired beyond the 
Upper Euphrates and only insignificant skirmishing took place 
beyond that line. 2 It became the north-eastern boundary of 
Kurtiwaza’s new kingdom. The two versions of the treaty 
which Shuppiluliumash concluded with the new king are pre- 
served. 3 By taking one of the overlord’s daughters in marriage, 
Kurtiwaza had previously been made a member of the royal 
family. 

Either simultaneously with this campaign in the Mitanni 
country or in the following year, Arnuwandash, the crown prince, 
was sent out against ‘Egypt’. 4 Nothing beyond the mere fact is 
known. 

When the reign of Shuppiluliumash drew toward its end — he 
must have died soon afterward, i.e. about 1346, the victim of the 
plague which Hittite soldiers had imported from Amqa — he was 
the undisputed master of Syria and wielded more power than any 
one of his contemporaries. The Egyptians, at the end of the 
Amarna period, were for internal reasons in no position to chal- 
lenge the Hittites, and remained unable to do so for the next fifty 
years. The Assyrians, still in process of reorganization after their 
liberation from Mitannian overlordship, were not yet ready to 
oppose them seriously. Thus the struggle for Syria had ended for 

1 §11, 7, 120 f. 

2 §j, 8, no. 2 , obv. 35 ff.; G, i, vrn, 80 + xxiii, 50 + G, 2 , 21 (cf. in part §iv, 5); 
G, r, xix, 9, i, 13 ff. (cf. §iv, 4, 11/1, 10); §11, 7, frgm. 34 ff. 

3 §1, 8, nos. 1 and 2 . 4 §11, 7, frgm. 34 ff. 
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the time being and a balance of power had been established. 
Despite the efforts of the pharaohs of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
and also despite the intermittent resurgence of Assyrian might, 
this remained essentially unchanged down to the great migrations 
toward the end of the thirteenth century. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



ASSYRIA AND BABYLON, 

C. I370-I3OO B.C. 

I. RECOVERY IN WESTERN ASIA 

The pages of this history have had little to tell about Assyria or 
Babylonia since the reigns of Shamshi-Adad I and of his son 
Ishme-Dagan in the former, and since the end of Hammurabi’s 
last successor in the latter. The intervening space of nearly three 
centuries was occupied by the invasions and retarding influences 
which affected the whole of Western Asia and Egypt as well, and 
had produced a similar dimness in the view of all that vast area. 
In Egypt the invaders were the Hyksos , 1 in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and eastward the Hurrians, in Babylonia the Kassites ; all of them 
peoples of origins as obscure as their cultural levels were generally 
low, and all alike destined to lose their individuality, partly by 
conquest, but mostly by absorption, before they had attained a 
distinctive civilization or much history of their own. For this 
dark age modern research has therefore to depend partly upon 
survivals and intermittent gleams of the old. The point now 
reached in the story is that where the gloom is everywhere reced- 
ing — it had been dispelled from Egypt with the ejection of the 
Hyksos and the counter-invasion of Syria by the kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, but these had never approached near 
enough to the old seats of the Babylonian culture to exercise a 
direct influence there or to break (if such had been the effect) the 
deadening spell which still overpowered them. The greatest of 
Egyptian conquerors, Tuthmosis III, was indeed able, at the 
farthest point of his penetration into Syria, to include among the 
spoils of his campaign a tribute from Ashur, which his fame if 
not his armies had reached . 2 Little affected by this distant 
intruder, and not at all by his successors, the Assyrian nation had 
far more to fear and to suffer from the nearer oppression of the 
Hurrians, represented by kings of the states called Mitanni and 
Khanigalbat, whose history up to the present point has been 

* An original version of this chapter was published as fascicle 42 in 1965. 

1 See C.A.H. it 3 , pt. 1, pp. 54 ff., 289 ff. 

2 C-A.H. n 3 , pt. i, pp. 452 f.; G, 28, 227 ff. 

[*<] 
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related in the foregoing chapters . 1 The Kassites had begun to 
raid and settle in Babylonia under the son of Hammurabi, and 
had at length established themselves in the capital, filling the void 
left after the Hittite raid which ended the Amorite Dynasty there . 2 
Yet despite violent interferences the two lands had lost little of 
their respective identities. Throughout all these years the line of 
Assyrian kings was never broken, and the invaders of Babylonia 
had come, like so many of their forerunners, to be accepted as 
merely a new dynasty in a country seemingly gifted with an 
inexhaustible capacity of absorbing the most intractable elements 
and reshaping them in its own mould. 

In Assyria the line of kings is preserved unbroken to us only 
by lists of their names and reigns . 3 Of the thirty-six counted 
between Ishme-Dagan I and Ashur-uballit several occupied an 
uneasy throne for a moment only, and the rest have left no more 
than a few records of local building activity in the city of Ashur , 4 
coupled with a genealogical notice. Their inscriptions occupy not 
half-a-dozen pages in modern books, and where they have told 
nothing of themselves it is not surprising that the outside world 
has told, in general, no more. There is no doubt that most of 
these reigns were passed under the shadow of foreign domination, 
projected partly from Babylonia, where the equally obscure early 
Kassite kings seem to have claimed a certain sovereignty over the 
northern neighbour. But a much more menacing cloud impended 
from the west, from the various rulers of the Hurrian peoples, 
who, if they never supplanted the Assyrian kings in their own 
small domain, at least extended their power and occupied districts 
which more naturally belonged to the Assyrians, even on the 
side remote from the principal seats of the Hurrian kingdoms. It 
chances that we are very amply informed upon the population, 
the institutions, language, and life of a district centred upon 
Arrapkha (modern Kirkuk) with an important outlying subsidiary 
at Nuzi, only a few miles away. The towns were then inhabited 
by a mostly Hurrian population, which rather awkwardly affected 
to use the Akkadian language 5 for its legal business and public 
records, but spoke its own uncouth vernacular 6 and acknowledged 
the rule of Saustatar, king of Mitanni . 7 The city of Ashur hardly 
appears at all in these voluminous documents , 8 but Nineveh is 

1 C.A.H. ii 3 , pt. i, ch. x; and above, ch. xvii. 

2 C.A.H. ii 3 , pt. i, pp. 224 f. 3 C.A.H. i 3 , pt. 1, pp. 194 ff. 

4 G, 3, 20 ff; G, 8, 28 ff; G, 22, vol. 1, 47-57. 

6 §1, 5; 7; i°> 9 ff-; 20. 6 §1, 4; 18; 19; 23. 

1 § 1 , 4 > I ; §V» 3 2 > 54 ; §VI, 4, 202. 8 ^ I, II, 20. 
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prominent, especially in personal names , 1 and may probably be 
considered a Mitannian possession, containing a strong blend 
of Hurrian inhabitants at this time. Arrapkha, lost to Babylonian 
rule since the days of Samsuiluna , 2 passed into the domain of 
the Hurrians, not of the Assyrians, despite its comparative 
proximity to Ashur; the Nuzi tablets give sufficient indication 
that the kings of Assyria must, in these generations, have been 
no more than vassals of the Hurrian monarchs who controlled the 
country far and wide around the city on the Tigris . 3 In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that what little is known about 
Assyria, even in the time which directly preceded her great 
recovery, is derived incidentally from the history of Mitanni, 
itself fragmentary and partly dependent upon still other records. 

II. EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

The restorer of the power of Assyria was, beyond doubt, Ashur- 
uballit who was destined to become a leading figure of his day, 
but he has told us nothing to the purpose about himself. Half-a- 
dozen short inscriptions 4 concern the repair of two temples and 
some work upon a well in his city of Ashur, no more than the 
least distinguished of his predecessors. The Assyrian kings had 
not yet learned 5 the art of appending to their building-inscriptions 
those notes of contemporary events which were soon to expand 
themselves into the detailed annals of later reigns. A first mention 
of the great king’s deeds is made, in his own family, by his great- 
grandson, looking back over the glories of his line and taking 
Ashur-uballit as the inaugurator of these . 6 In the general docu- 
mentation of his age he makes a better appearance, though some- 
times anonymously. His own most interesting relics are two 
letters 7 found in distant Egypt among the celebrated archive of 
Amarna. These two despatches clearly belong to different periods 
of his reign and power. The first is addressed ‘to the king of 
Egypt from Ashur-uballit, king of Assyria’, and its contents are 
suitable to this modest beginning — the writer sends his messenger 
to make contact with the potentate, ‘to see you and your land’, 
and to offer a suitable present, a fine chariot, two horses, and a 
jewel of lapis-lazuli, in lauding which he observes that his father 
had never sent such gifts, a remark which is amplified in the 

1 § 1, 4, 106, but the connexion is questioned, ibid. 239. 2 §rv, 2, 54 ff. 

3 §1, 1 5, 191 ff. i G, 8, 39 ff.; G, 22, vol. 1, 58-63; G, 3, 26 ff. 

6 Below, pp. 217 f. ; but also pp. 295 ff. 

6 G,8, 62 ff.; §1, 26; G, 3, 37. 7 G, 20, nos. 15, 16; §1, 9, 212 ff.; §11, 1,43. 
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second letter. This is longer and more interesting; Ashur-uballit, 
writing later in his reign, has now become ‘the king of Assyria, 
the great king, your brother’, and addresses Amenophis by the 
corresponding titles, including ‘my brother’. The gifts are 
repeated, even increased, but it is made very clear that they are 
sent strictly upon the understanding do ut des , for the writer goes 
on to say he is informed that ‘ gold in your land is dust, they pick 
it up ’. So, as he has to sustain the expense of building a new 
palace, let his brother send all the gold it needs. This is reinforced 
by an interesting appeal to the past, ‘when Ashur-nadin-ahhe my 
father [second predecessor] sent to Egypt they returned him 
twenty talents of gold, and when the Khanigalbatian king sent 
to your father they sent him also twenty talents. Send me as much 
as to the Khanigalbatian.’ In the same ungracious strain he 
churlishly dismisses the favour already accepted — ‘(what you 
have sent) does not even suffice for the expense of my messengers 
going and coming’. This is, of course, only one example of the 
greed for Egyptian gold which pervades the letters of the Asiatic 
princes, who evidently saw nothing unworthy in such bartering 
of presents. It has been observed 1 that, for uncertain reasons, 
gold had at this period temporarily replaced silver as a medium 
of exchange, and that the mutual gifts, massive and carefully in- 
ventoried, passing between these courts, may be considered a form 
of state trading; as gold was the particular export of Egypt so 
were lapis-lazuli and horses the Asiatic valuables traded in 
return. In any case, princes had never been restrained in criticiz- 
ing their correspondents’ gifts with unblushing candour . 2 The 
letter of Ashur-uballit ends with some words about the difficulties 
of communication, ‘we are distant lands, and our messengers 
must travel thus’, subject to hindrances. There had been com- 
plaints on both sides about undue retention of messengers; some 
of the Egyptians had been kept prisoners by the Sutu, the desert 
nomads, and the Assyrian king writes that he had done everything 
possible to effect their release. But this misfortune, he adds, is 
no reason for the Assyrian messengers to be detained as a 
reprisal — why should they die in a far land? If this brought any 
advantage to the king, so be it, but since there is none, why not 
let them go ? 

There is nothing to show that the pharaoh took all this in 
particularly ill part — the style was too familiar. But there was 
another who thought it worth while to send him (or his successor ) 3 
a sharp protest against these negotiations, the contemporary 

1 § 11 , 3 - 2 §IV, i, vol. v, no. 20. 3 §i, 2, 14 f.; §11, 1, 54, 62 ff.; §i, 9, 213. 
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Kassite king Burnaburiash, the second of that name in the 
dynasty . 1 This indignant letter 2 recalls that Kurigalzu, his father , 3 
had been tempted by the Canaanites to make a league with them 
for a raid upon Egypt, and Kurigalzu had repulsed these over- 
tures. ‘But now the Assyrians, subjects of mine, have I not 
written to you how their mind is ? Why have they come to your 
country? If you love me, let them accomplish nought of their 
purpose, but send them away empty.’ The ancestors of Burna- 
buriash may indeed have claimed and even exercised a certain 
supremacy over the shadow-kings of Ashur, pent in their small 
domain between the hordes of a nearer oppressor. But not only 
was there now a man of different temper upon the Assyrian 
throne ; the oppressors had been repulsed and every circumstance 
changed. Protest from Babylon was in vain, for the pharaoh was 
too well advised to ignore reality. To be noticed, it would have 
had to come from another quarter, and there all was silence. 

Burnaburiash was a regular correspondent with the Egyptian 
court, and had much more to write than complaints about the 
Assyrians. In a first letter 4 to Amenophis IV he was garrulous 
about his health and his vexation that no condolences had been 
sent to him ; he peevishly enquired whether it was a long way to 
Egypt and, hearing that it was, he condescended to forgive his 
‘ brother ’ such neglect. Burnaburiash too wanted much gold , 5 but 
advised his royal correspondent not to entrust the despatch of this 
to any knavish official, for the last time when it arrived the weight 
was short, and on another occasion there was less than a quarter 
of the due tale . 6 More serious subjects (if there could be any 
more serious than the gold supply) figured also in these letters: 
caravans from Babylon to Egypt had been stopped by the lawless 
Canaanites, some merchants robbed and murdered, others 
mutilated and enslaved. ‘ Canaan is your land . . . and in your 
land have I been outraged. Arrest them, therefore, make good 
the money they plundered, slay those who slew my servants and 
avenge their blood !’ 7 There were also marriage treatments 
between the two kings ; Burnaburiash promised to send a 
daughter to Egypt, but was not at all disposed to let her go 
without due attention . 8 He complained that the delegation from 
Egypt to fetch her had only five carriages, and imagined to him- 
self the comments of his courtiers if a daughter of the great king 

1 C.A.H. i 8 , pt. 1, pp. 206 f.; §1, 9, 212 differs. 2 G, 20, no. 9. 

3 Or grandfather, §1, 9, 201, 213. 4 G, 20, no. 7; §1, 9, 213. 

5 G, 20, no. 7, II. 63 ff.; §11, 3, 47. 6 G, 20, no. ro. 

7 G, 20, no. 8. 8 G, 20, no. 11. 
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travelled with such a paltry escort. However, the marriage came 
to pass in the end, for there are two interminable lists of costly 
presents 1 which were probably the mutual compliments of the 
two monarchs upon that occasion. 

Nothing of more than such minor interest occurs in the deal- 
ings between Babylonia and Egypt at this time. Parted by a 
distance so great that Burnaburiash had no idea of it, the two 
kings did not even co-operate in dealing with the menace which 
afflicted them both alike, the lawless condition of Syria, and they 
had no other object in common. The most urgent topic in the 
letters from Babylon was the protest against recognizing the 
Assyrians, a matter of some weight to Burnaburiash, who saw his 
nominal supremacy passing rapidly into the real dominance of 
his rival, Ashur-uballit. The moment of destiny for Assyria in its 
relation with the Hurrian kingdoms which had long oppressed 
her was undoubtedly the murder of Tushratta , 2 king of Mitanni, 
by one of his sons. This wealthy monarch, who had corresponded 
at great length with Amenophis III, lived to continue the same 
relation with Amenophis IV , 3 but disappeared soon after the 
latter’s accession. The events of this time are related in some detail 
by the preambles of two versions of a treaty made between 
Tushratta’s son Kurtiwaza and the great king of the Hittites, 
whose patronage he obtained and sealed by marriage with a 
daughter . 4 

At Tushratta’s death the throne of Mitanni was occupied by 
Artatama, the king of the Khurri land, who had long been his 
opponent and had as such enjoyed support from the Hittite 
king. But he had other supporters as well, particularly the lands 
of Assyria and Alshe, and he was accused of dissipating in bribes 
to these allies the riches gathered in the palace of earlier kings. 
If such were offered no doubt they were readily enough accepted 
by the avaricious Assyrian, but he had reasons of defence and 
ambition which in themselves would have ensured his hostility to 
Tushratta. When Artatama became king of Mitanni he left his 
son Shuttarna (called elsewhere Shutatarra) as his successor in the 
Khurri land (these realms are, however, ill-defined), and the 
latter completed the surrender to Assyria which his father had 
begun — this according to the hostile account which alone sur- 
vives . 5 He destroyed the palace built by Tushratta, broke up the 
precious vessels stored therein, and gave away these rich materials 

1 G, 20 , nos. 13 , 14 . 2 See above, p. 14 . 

3 Ibid. 4 See a full account above, ch. xvii, sects, in and iv. 

6 § 1 , 25» 3 6 ff - 
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to the Assyrian who had been his father’s servant, but had 
revolted and refused tribute. Above all, Shuttarna restored to 
Assyria a splendid door of silver and gold which had been carried 
off by a former king of Mitanni and used to adorn his own palace 
at his capital Washshuganni. He made the same lavish sacrifices 
of his paternal wealth to the land of Alshe, he destroyed the 
houses of his Hurrian subjects, and delivered certain obnoxious 
nobles to the same enemies, who promptly impaled these hapless 
captives. 

There can be no doubt that the Assyrian king who plays so 
prominent a part in this account was Ashur-uballit, although he 
is never named. How humble was his position at the beginning 
of his reign is proved by the definite claim that he was the 
tributary servant of the Babylonian king, and hardly less clearly 
by his own reference to a ‘Khanigalbatian king’ as, in a sense, 
his own predecessor . 1 At a favourable moment he cast off allegi- 
ance to Mitanni, but instead of incurring punishment, received 
from his master’s successor not only the trophies of earlier 
conquest, but the wealth, the princes, and even the territory of 
his former sovereign. The reason for this strange behaviour on 
the part of Artatama and his son can only be supposed the 
necessity in which they found themselves to win allies against 
an external danger, and that danger could be only the Hittites. 
Nevertheless, this too is strange, for it is clear that upon the death 
of Tushratta, who had been his enemy, the Hittite king viewed 
with indulgence the succession of Artatama. Estrangement soon 
occurred, however, and the Mitannian kings knew they must 
face the hostility of the powerful Shuppiluliumash, who found 
ready to his hand an opposition headed by Kurtiwaza, son of the 
murdered Tushratta. This young man’s situation soon became 
dangerous; he was constrained to flee, first to Babylon, and thence 
to the Hittite, with whom he threw in his lot and married his 
daughter. The course of a campaign which Kurtiwaza was now 
enabled to conduct against the Mitannian, and subsequently the 
Assyrian, powers has been sketched from available evidence in 
the preceding chapter . 2 

What happened to Kurtiwaza in the end is not known, but 
that he finally suffered defeat from the Assyrians may be gathered 
from the testimony, some fifty years afterwards, of the great- 
grandson of Ashur-uballit, that the latter ‘scattered the hosts of 
the widespread Subarians ’. 3 Yet even if he did so this was no 

1 See above, p. 24. s See above, ch. xvn, sect. iv. 

3 G, 8, 64 f.; §1, 26, 93 ff. 
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